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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 



sr*nr writer i 
f fa srafarr qnrat imfar 1 1 



* The Nasaclxyci-Suktam, Hymn of creation, 
is continued here. 

1# In the previous stanza it was mentioned 
how, by the power of God’s tapas. Being started 
manifesting itself out of the Unmanifested at 
the time of creation. This is referred to here. 

2 * The desire to create the universe arose 
in the Supreme Self. Creation in Indian thought 
means the re-pro duction or projection of last 
kalpa’s existence which had remained dormant 
during the great dissolution ( pralaya ). 

3 * Desire ( kama ) is the seed of the mind. 
If ail desires were destroyed, the mind would 
cease to exist. Sayana, however, separates 
‘desire’ from ‘seed of mind’, and takes ‘mind’ 
in the plural. According to him the whole line 
means: ‘When the seeds of Karma of all the 

living beings of the previous kalpa ripened in 
their minds, which were lying latent in the 
Unmanifested, the desire to create the universe 
arose in the Supreme Lord who is the giver of 



In the beginning! there arose desire (kamaf- 
which was the first seed ( retas ) of mind. 3 
Sages seeking ( pratlsyd ) in their hearts 
through intuition ( manisa )* discovered the 
connection ibandhu) of the sat in the asat. b 

Rg-Veda 10.129.4 



the fruits of action . So he takes retas as the 
seed of Karma. ‘Seed of mind’ belongs to living 
beings, whereas ‘desire’ belongs to God. 

Seeking here means seeking through 
meditation. For manisa, see Katha Upaniyad 
6.9 and Aitareya U pani$ad 5.2 

5 * Prof. Kunhan Raja, who sees the origins 
of Samkhya philosophy in this hymn, says: ‘It 
is said that in the beginning there was darkness 
encompassed by darkness. That is the tamo- 
guna or the material aspect of the basic funda- 
mental of the universe. Then there is the life, 
what is called the breathing without breath 
( amdavatam ), the power within. That is 

sattva-guna or the Light or sentient aspect. 
Then the tapas is the raj o- guna, the activity. 
On account of these aspects, there was the Will 
(Kama) which corresponds to the Buddhi. This 
primal feature is the seed for the activity of what 
is known as the antahkarana, that is the manas\ 
[Poet Philosophers of the Rg-Veda p. 227] 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



This month’s editorial discusses some 
of the original principles of Advaita 
philosophy propounded by Sarhkaracarya. 

self-effort and grace by Or. Margaret 
Bedrosian is an insightful study which 
reveals some subtle aspects of grace not 
commonly recognized. Grace operates in 
a natural way in all human situations but, 
in order to open ourselves to it, we have 
to generate in ourselves the required degree 
of purity and awareness. The author is a 
lecturer in English and comparative 
literature at the University of California, 
Davis. 

HARIDAS VIHARIDAS DESAI Was One of 

the beloved disciples of Swami Vivekanarda. 
An authentic and concise biography of this 
outstanding statesman and administrator, 
whom Swamiji considered the Gladstone 
of India, had long remained a desideratum. 
This has now been fulfilled by Swami 
Ekatmananda of Ramakrishna Mission 



who has based his eminently readable 
account on original records and direct 
personal contacts. 

vedanta and science is a familiar title 
these days, but Swami Mukhyananda’s 
treatment of the subject is something 
different. Without compromising or being 
apologetic, he has provided a lucid account 
of Vedanta vis-a-vis modern science includ- 
ing some brilliant observations on Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas. The article is based on 
a lecture delivered by the author at 

w 

Kingsway Hall, London, in 1960. 

REUGION : FOR HARMONY OR DISCORD ? is 

a rejoinder to the criticism of some Hindu 
fundamentalists of the dharmasamanvaya 
ideal upheld by the Ramakrishna move- 
ment. Its author Sri Nabaniharan Mukho- 
padhyay is the President of the Akhilabharat 
Vivekananda Yuva Mahamandal. 



UNDERSTANDING ADVAITA— II 

(EDITORIAL) 



The foundational principles 

The appearance of Advaita in India 
was the result of a long process of evolu- 
tion of the spirituality of the Indian race. 
If the chronology worked out by Western 
scholars is correct, there is a gap of 
about five hundred years between the age of 
the Rg-Veda and the age of the Upanisads. 
This means that it took the people of the 
land several centuries to establish the 
doctrine of advaitic experience. A thou- 
sand years more had to elapse before 



Advaita as a system of philosophy was 
developed by Sariikaracarya. 1 

The Upanisads are a vast stoTe-house 
of the recorded experiences of Vedic sages, 
and open several vistas to Reality. Advaita 
is only one of these visions and it had 
become hazy over the centuries. Samkara 
not only recaptured the original non- 
dualistic vision but made it the chief 

L The difference between Advaita as an 
experience and Advaita as a system of philosophy 
is an important one, and was discussed in the 
October Editorial. 
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import of the Upanisads. More importantly, 
he built for it a permanent philosophical 
edifice strong enough to withstand cultural 

s 

changes and dialectical onslaughts for 
ages. Additions and extensions to this 
edifice were made by post-Samkara teachers 
partly to defend it against the polemics of 
rival schools and partly to adapt it to the 
changing needs of different epochs. 
Gradually Advaita became popular and 
overshadowed all the other systems and 
schools of philosophy in India. 

We have already discussed some of the 
wrong notions regarding Advaita which 
this popularization has produced. In 
recapitulation it may be pointed out that 
many of the well-known concepts such as 
Brahman, ajndna, satciddnanda. Self- 
realization, etc. are not exclusive features 
of Advaita but are shared by all schools 
of Vedanta. As Swami Vivekananda has 
repeatedly pointed out , 2 all schools of 
Vedanta accept certain fundamental tenets 
like the divinity of the soul, liberation 
through the direct experience of the union 
of the Atman with Brahman, and the 
basic solidarity of the universe. This last 
doctrine means, among other things, the 
oneness of matter and energy, the imma- 
nence and transcendence of God who is 

both the material (upddana) and the efficient 

• , 

(nimitta) cause of the universe, and the 
cyclic theory of creation. 

What, then, are the unique principles 
of Advaita which distinguish it from other 
schools of Vedanta ? What are the primary 
dialectical principles with which the philos- 
ophical edifice of Advaita has been built ? 
We are here chiefly concerned with the 
original theories on which Samkara based 
his dialectics. 

2 » cf The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973) 

Vol. 3, lectures on ‘Vedanta and Indian Life’, 
‘Common Bases of Hinduism’, ‘The Vedanta*. 



Existence of the self 

% 

The starting point for Sarhkara is the 
indubitable experience of T-consciousness. 
However, it is important to note that 
Samkara’s reference to this experience usually 
contains a qualifying clause. According to 
him, the existence of one’s self is self-evident 
( svayam-siddhah ), but the real nature of 
the self is not self-evident. These two 
clauses need careful treatment. 

The argument offered by Avaitins to 

4 

prove the existence of the self (Atman) is 
similar to the famous argument of 
Descartes: cogito, ergo sum , ‘I think, 

therefore I exist’. Advaitins would reverse 
this statement: sum, ergo cogito , ‘I exist, 
therefore I think’. The most primary, basic 
and intimate of human experiences is the 
awareness of one’s own existence. One can 
never doubt the existence of one’s self, for 
it itself is the doubter of the doubt. 

Another experience which is equally 
self-evident is the unchanging persistence 
.of T. The T is the common denominator 
of all thoughts, experiences and expressions. 
It gives continuity to human existence. 
‘I was a boy, I am now a young man, I 
will soon be an old man* — to have this kind 
of experience or thought there must be an 
unchanging T. Therefore Samkara says : 

It is not possible to deny such a self ; for only 
an adventitious thing can be repudiated, but 
not one’s own nature. The self constitutes the 

very nature of the person who would deny the 

% 

self. Fire cannot cancel its own heat. Thus 
when a man says, ‘It is I myself who know the 
present object now, it is I who knew the past 
and the remote past, and it is I who shall know 
the future and remote future’, it is seen that 
though the object to be known has different 
modes varying with the past, present and future, 
the knower remains unchanged.3 

3- ^ s'snrfar i 

% ^5 sr ur f? 

i *r f? srfjqqT 
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So then, two experiences of our T are 
self-evident and need no other proof: its 
existence and its unchanging continuity. 
But what is the real nature of this T ? Is 
it also self-evident ? Does everyone know 
his own real nature ? No, states Sarhkara 
categorically. The vast majority of people 
can know only that they exist, that they 
are so and so, that they want such and 
such, etc. — nothing more about themselves. 
If everyone knew his real nature as the 
pure Atman, there would have been no 
problems in the world. If the real nature 
of the self as the Atman were self-evident, 
says Samkara, there would have been no 

divergence of opinion among the different 
schools. Were the existence of the self in a 
future body a matter of perception, the materi- 
alists and Buddhists would not stand opposed to 
us, saying that there is no self. For nobody 
disputes regarding an object of perception such 
as a jar saying it does not exist* 

It should be remembered that Buddhist 
philosophers attribute the cause of all 
suffering to the wrong belief in the reality 
of the self, and through careful logical 
analysis try to prove the non-existence of 
Atman. In the Judeo-Christian and Islamic 
traditions the conception of self never 



I ?TCT TOTTO ^PTTff 

^ 5TTCTT fa’ STdtaTmffdcrT- 

iroftsfcr 1 

Samkara, Brah ma-su tra- b ha$ya 2.3.7 

4 - as ts i si sift- 

srfd^vTT: *3:, *iw. i ^ fk 

Samkara, Brhadaranyaka-upani?ad-btiasya, 
Introduction. 



attained a high degree of development. 
There is a good deal of vagueness regarding 
the nature of the self in the writings of 
Western philosophers and psychologists. 
Even in Hinduism different systems of 
philosophy hold different views on the 
nature of the Atman, though they all accept 
the Atman as the self. All this shows that 
the real nature of the human soul cannot 
be known through ordinary means. Flow 
then, can we know it ? Only through the 
revealed Scripture, specifically, the Upani- 
sads : this is Samkara’s unambiguous 

answer . 5 

This does not, however, mean that 
Samkara underrates the importance of 
direct realization of the true Atman. But 
for him this higher experience is the ultimate 
goal of human life, and therefore belongs 
to the realm of values {purusdrtha ). 6 It is 
not the starting point. An aspirant bent 
on discovering the true nature of the 
Atman can start his journey with only two 
indubitable pieces of knowledge : his 

T-consciousness and the intellectual or 



5 * This point was discussed in last month’s 
Editorial. For further elaboration well-known 
Advaita treatises like Vivaranaprameya-samgraha, 
Naifkarmya siddhi and Advaita Siddhi may be 
referred to. To the question why the experience 
.of ordinary T or ego is not the same as the 
experience of Brahman, the answer given in the 
above treatises is: because Brahman is not the 
content of the concept of T, but the witness 
of it. The T who is self-evident is an agent 
and hence implies dualism, whereas Brahman is 
free from subject-object relationship and is 
non-dual. 

e * In this context it should be pointed out 
that the doctrine of direct experience ( sakfatkara ) 
as the criterion and validity of religion was 
stressed in modern times by Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda. It is one of the main 
pillars of the Neo-Vedanta inaugurated by them. 
All traditional teachers of Vedanta regard the 
Hindu scriptures as the only source and test of 
the knowledge of Brahman, and of religion. 
See, their commentaries on Brahma-sutra 1. 1.3-4. 
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verbal knowledge of the Atman gained from 
the scriptures. 

Though the real nature of Atman can 
be known only from scriptures, all the 
statements in the scriptures do not directly 
deal with it. The Mlmamsa- Vedanta 
tradition classifies Vedic statements into 

9 

three groups: vidhi (injunctions), arthavdda 
(eulogy and explanations) and jnana-vdkyas 
or vedanta-vdkyas (statements about the 
nature of Brahman). The Advaita school 
is chiefly concerned with the last group. 
This group again consists of three kinds of 
statement. 

(1) Brahmetara-nirdkarana vakya. The 
famous negative phrases neti 9 neti (‘not 
this, not ‘this*), which differentiate Brahman 
from everything that is not Brahman, 
belong to this category. 

(2) Jlva-brahmaikya-upadesa vakya. 

The four well-known mahavakyas like Tat 
tvam asi (‘That thou art’) etc. which speak 
of the unity of the individual self and the 
Supreme Self belong to this group. 

(3) Brahmasvarupa-nirupana vakya in- 

cludes those definitions which indicate the 
nature of Brahman. These are of two 
types : indirect and direct. ‘Indirect 

definition’ ( tatastha laksana ) points to 
some characteristics which are not intrinsic 
to Brahman but nevertheless serve as Its 
distinguishing marks. The statement, 
‘Brahman is that from which all these 
beings originate, in which they live and 
into which they return’, 7 is an example of 
this. ‘Direct definition’ ( svariipa laksana) 
points to the intrinsic characteristics of 
Brahman such as ‘Truth, Knowledge, 
Infinity is Brahman’. 8 

7 - wt ijrnPr arra%- etc - 

Taitdnya Vpanlsad 3.1.1. Other examples 
are Mundaka 1.1. 7-9 and Brhaddranyaka 3.9.27. 

s. 

T cat tiny a Upanijad 2.1.1 



The real nature of the self . 

We have seen that, according to 
Samkara, though the existence of the self 
is self-evident to everyone, its real nature 
can be known only from the Scripture. 
What do the scriptures say about the real 
nature of the self ? This is one of the 
vital questions which divide the different 
schools of Vedanta. The fact that 
Badarayana has devoted not less than 
thirty-seven aphorisms to this discussion 
shows the importance attached to the nature 
of the soul in Hindu philosophy. 9 

Advaitins emphasize two chief charac- 
teristics of the self. One is consciousness 
(cit or caitanya) or intelligence (prajhd). 
Some schools of Indian philosophy, 
especially the Nyaya-Vaisesika, hold that 
Atman is a substance ( dravya ), whereas 
knowledge or intelligence is a quality 
( guna ) inhering in it. But according to 
Advaitins (and also Samkhya-yoga teachers 10 ) 
Atman is not merely conscious or intelli- 
gent but is consciousness itself, is nothing 
but pure intelligence. 

The second characteristic of the self is 
its inseparable oneness with the Absolute 
Reality known as Brahman. This identity 
implies two things. One is that it denies 
the plurality of selves. Secondly, it means 
that consciousness is an undivided whole 
and the absolute Reality is nothing but 
consciousness. This takes us to the third 
important principle of Advaita. 

Objectless Reality 

Consciousness is associated only with 
the subject. Hence if the whole Reality 

9* cf Brahma-Sutra 2.3.16-53. 

K>. All Vedanta teachers (except Vallabha) 
also hold that bliss ( ananda ) is another intrinsic 
characteristic of Atman ; whereas the Samkhya- 
yoga philosophers believe that bliss is a property 
of the mind. 
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is nothing but consciousness, it means that 
there is no such thing as an object. A 
similar view has been held by the school 
of Buddhism known as Yogacara, according 
to which vijndna , knowledge, alone is real 
and all objects are unreal. Samkara has 
refuted this Buddhist view. 1 ! There are 
two points of difference between the 
Yogacara and Advaita views on objectivity. 
In the tirst place, the Buddhist school 
denies the reality of external objects even 
at the empirical level, whereas Advaita 
denies it only at the transcendental level. 
Secondly, Yogacara regards external 
objects as absolutely unreal, whereas 
Advaita regards them as only apparently 
unreal, for behind them there is the reality 
of consciousness. 

It was to counter the Yogacara view 
that Samkara adopted the theory of the 
two levels of truth — the pdramdrthika 
(absolute) and the vydvahdnka (empirical) 
— which had been propounded earlier by 
Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika 
school of Buddhism. At the absolute level, 
consciousness is non-dual and is free from 
subject-object dichotomy. 

The argument that the Advaitin uses 
to prove this is based on the principle of 
self-luminosity ( svayamprakdsatva ) of con- 
sciousness accepted by all Vedantins (and 
Samkhya philosophers). But there are 
basic differences in the way this doctrine 
is understood. According to the other 
schools, self-luminosity means that knowl- 
edge, when it manifests an object, does 
not itself require anything else to manifest 
it. The function of knowledge is to reveal 
an object. When knowledge reveals an 
object, it does not require to be revealed 
by another knowledge. Knowledge reveals 
itself as well as the object. Advaitins 
accept this meaning of svayamprakdsatva 
as only partially true. According to them, 

11 • cf Samkara’s commentary on Brahma- 
Sutra 2.2.28 



consciousness is self-luminous in the sense 
that it can never at any time become the 
object of another knowledge. As Citsukh- 
acarya puts it, ‘Self-luminosity is the 
capability of being called immediate in 
empirical usage, while remaining at the 
same time a non-object of knowledge .’ 12 

Samkhya philosophers had shown earlier 
that, since consciousness is associated only 
with the subject, anything that is an 
object must be unconscious, jada. 1 * Advai- 
tins adopted this view. An object can be 
known only through the subject, that is, 
the self. So, these two are entirely different 
from each other. Samkara makes this the 
very first point to begin his great exposition 
of Brahma-sutra. He says. 

Since it is evident that the object and the subject, 
which are the contents of the concepts ‘you’ 
and ‘we’ (respectively), and which are by nature 
as contradictory as light and darkness, cannot 
logically have any identity, it follows that their 
attributes can have still less identity. 14 

Impermanence and unreality 

Till now our discussion has been 
centred on the subject. We now turn to 
the fourth cardinal tenet of Advaita which 
deals with the objective world. From time 
immemorial every saint and philosopher 
has pointed out the constantly changing 
and impermanent nature of the objective 
world, and it does not require much 
reasoning to be convinced of this fact. 
But Saihkara saw something more in 



12. 

T attvaprad'ipika (Nirnayasagar Press Edn.) p. 9 
13 * cf Samkhya-Karika, 11,17 

ife: 1 

Samkara, Brahma-sutra-bha$ya, opening line. 
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impermanence. He equated it with, 
unreality : whatever is impermanent (anitya) 
is unreal (asatya). This anitya-asatya 
equation was a startlingly new concept 
introduced into Vedartic thought, and it 
altered the whole conception of reality. All 
Vedantic teachers accept the impermanence 
of the world as axiomatic but none of 
them, except Sarhkara and his followers, 
equate it with unreality. 

The dialectics behind this equation had 
already been developed before Sarhkara. 
Nagarjuna and his followers had used 
change and contradiction as a means of 
proving the unreality of the world. Later 
on the Mima ms ak as used non-contradiction 
as a test of truth. Since for Advaitins 
knowledge (consciousness) and Reality are 
one and the same, it was easy for them to 
use non-contradiction ( abadhitatva ) as the 
test of reality. Reality is that which is not 
sublated or negated at any time (past, 
present, future) and in any state (waking, 
dreaming, deep sleep). True knowledge, 
says Dharmaraja Adhvarlndra, is the 
knowledge of an uncontradicted object. 15 
The Atman alone satisfies this condition, 
and so the Atman alone is real. 

Superimposition and Maya 

We now come to the last and most 
important principle of Advaita philosophy. 
But before taking it up it is necessary to 
recapitulate the main points so far discussed. 

1. The existence of the self is self- 
evident but the real nature of the self c&n 
be known only from the Upanisads. 

2. According to the Upanisads, the 
self in its real nature is pure consciousness 
and is identical with the absolute Reality. 

3. Pure consciousness is ever the 
subject, and so the absolute Reality is 
never objective. 



15 . ST^lfTdTTfTTT^TT Sf^TT 1 

V edan ta-Parib hd$a 1 



4. The objective world is impermanent, 
and whatever is impermanent is unreal. 

These were the fundamental presup- 
positions which gave rise to Advaita as a 
system of philosophy. The ground was 
now ready for Sarhkara to make the 
greatest leap, to take the most crucial and 
revolutionary step, ever attempted in the 
history of Indian thought after the Vedic 
period — his formulation of the concept of 
adhydsa (or adhyaropa ), superimposition. 

What is superimposition ? Sarhkara 
himself asks this question, and answers : 
‘Superimposition is the apparent manifest- 
ation, in the form of memory, of something 
previously observed in some other thing.’ 16 
Sarhkara mentions three different interpre- 
tations of the definition prevalent during 
his time, and concludes that all are agreed 
On the fact that superimposition is ‘the 
appearance of one thing as something 
else’ — like the mother-of-pearl appearing 
as silver or like a rope appearing as a snake 
in the dark. Brahman alone is real but the 
world somehow appears in it. This is 
Advaitic superimposition. 

Two important points are to be kept in 
mind in this context, otherwise this concept 
is likely to lead to gross misunderstanding. 

The first point to note is that the 
superimposition of the world takes place 
in the self, not outside. The rope-snake 
example may give the impression that 
superimposition is an external phenomenon 
taking place somewhere out there in space. 
The real ‘rope’ is not outride but is the 
inner Self. It is in the Self that the world 
appears, and only through Self-knowledge 
can man dispel the illusion. No amount of 
study or external investigation can sublate 
the world unless one’s own consciousness 
is transformed. 

The second point is that this superim- 



i6. i 

Samkara, Brahma- su tra-bhd$ya. Introduction. 
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position upon the Self is itself unreal. Nay, 
it is something impossible, says Samkara. 
Why is it impossible ? Because, as 
already mentioned, the subject and the 
object can never be the same, and so no 
identity of the attributes of the two is 

4 

possible. Says samkara: 

Therefore the superimposition of the object 
(indicated by ‘you’) and its attributes . on the 
self-luminous subject (indicated by T) and its 
attributes should be impossible. 17 

But Saihkara adds: 

Nevertheless, for want of discrimination between 
these attributes, as also between the substances, 
which are absolutely different from each other, 
human beings continue to identify the subject 
and the object and say ‘I am this’ or This is 
mine* ; this mixing up of truth and error is 
caused by false knowledge. 18 

So then, the mixing up of the subject 
and the object is a logical impossibility. 
Nevertheless, we find this happening 
constantly in empirical life. What does 
this mean ? It means that superimposition 
is simply a natural existential phenomenon, 
which is beyond logic, is irrational and 
instinctive. It is to account for this most 
common but mysterious phenomenon that 
Saihkara brought in the concept of Maya. 
For him Maya is the inscrutable divine 
power of God which keeps people deluded. 
This is clear from the well-known rhetori- 
cal passage in his commentary on the 
Katha Upanisad 

'17. ibid. 

is. ibid. 



Oh, how unfathomable, inscrutable and strange 
is this Maya owing to which every creature, 
-though in reality identical with the supreme 
Entity and though instructed as such, does not 
grasp the fact, ‘I am the supreme Self ; whereas 
even without being told, he accepts as his Self 
the non-selves, ‘I am the son of so and so...’. 
Verily, deluded by the Maya of the Supreme 
Being, all people are wandering.19 

As Col. Jacob has pointed out, it is 

% 

this sense of mysterious power (and not 
as the material cause of the universe as it 
was made out later on) that Saihkara has 
used the term Maya in his commentary on 
the Brahma-Sutra?® In the hands of post- 
Samkara dialecticians the concept of Maya 
underwent several changes, and superim- 
position, which for Samkara was an 
existential phenomenon to be confronted 
in the depths of one’s soul, became a purely 
logical issue. 

We have stated briefly some of the 
basic principles on which the philosophy of 
Advaita was originally established by 

Saihkaracarya. He is the perennial spring 
of this great system of thought, and all 

those who wish to know what Advaita 

* 

truly means must go direct to that original 
source. 

(Concluded) 

19. 3Tft, P*PTTHT faf%3TT 

*TT*TT...etc. 

Samkara, commentary on Katha Upanisad 1.3.12 
20- See Col. G. A. Jacob, ed. The Vedantasdra 
(Bombay: Nirnaya Sagar Press, 1925), Preface, 
p.v. 




SELF-EFFORT AND GRACE 

DR. MARGARET BEDROSIAN 



Related concepts such as knowledge 
and devotion, will and understanding, 
compassion and discrimination define the 
poles of the spiritual life. Over a period 
of time, probing the subtle interrelationships 
that bind these spiritual virtues, connections 
that spring from the Unity at their source, 
can deepen our trust in God and in our- 
selves. One such pairing that commands our 
attention during every stage of the spiritual 
life is that odd couple of elusive grace and 
that grim taskmaster, self-effort. 

At first these two may even seem like 
magnets that repel each other — and a casual 
reading of spiritual texts can lead to 
confusion about their relationship to each 
other. Are they mutually exclusive ? If 
not, by what dynamic do they work to- 
gether ? As we will see, a deep identity 
welds grace to self-effort and once we fathom 
their bond, we gain insight into the practical 
workings of the Self in our own psyche. 

'We can begin by considering these 
terms in the broadest of contexts. Grace, 
for example, carries nuances of meaning 
that enter into our lives each day, whether 
directly divine or not. Thus, when we speak 
of a “gracious” woman, we compliment 
her ability to lighten social interaction, to 
inform ritual with a sense of ease and 
beauty. When we note other signs of 
grace, such as in a dancer or writer, we 
respond again to the harmony achieved 
between the “content” of the movement or 
idea and its expression through form. In 
any given case, grace in daily life — whether 
in a social, aesthetic, or physical context — 
clarifies the deeper, heartfelt significance of 
an action, a ritual, or an idea. It would 
thus be impossible for a superficial artist 
or a socially manipulative person to reveal 
true grace. Lacking that basic truthfulness. 



such a person’s actions or words would 
appear mannered, even stylish, but never 
graceful. 

In addition to clarifying life, grace 
brings poise and focus. Much like a 
pyramid supporting a pillar, a ballerina’s 
toe upholding her entire body, or the mind 
and body of a yogin intent on the pinpoint 
of Being, grace in our daily routines is 
kindled by this same tension. We know 
that any time we face a challenging day at 
work, it becomes especially important to 
take care of the smaller details that feed 
our performance: to rest well, to eat a 
nourishing breakfast, to bathe the body and 
dress it neatly, and most important, to 
collect the mind and focus it on the central 
significance of the tasks at hand, i.e. to 
re-orient ourselves spiritually. When we 
give each of these details its due, body and 
mind can work together as agents of unity. 
Moreover, because the mind has touched 
base with the Higher Self, actions will have 
focus and directness without being clogged 
by unnecessary details: they will manifest 
grace. No wonder such work appears 
effortless, for all of the egotism has been 
squeezed out of it ; one with himself and his 
task, the devotee works with body and 
mind in harmony. 

Whereas grace communicates ease and 
fluidity, the very thought of self-effort 
starts our lungs working. There is nothing 
tidy, fluid, direct, or economical about 
self-effort. Indeed, any writer who has 
ever faced a blank page without a scrap 
of inspiration or direction to spur his pen. 
knows , how sloppy and w/igraceful the 
beginnings of creative work can be ; 
snippets and scrawls, bits of torn paper 
and unconnected notes, anxiety and self- 
doubt, thirst and sleepiness sabotage each 




